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Significant Sentiments 


A SUPREME ADVENTURE 
Harold J. Laski 
in The Yale Review 


Europe has caught something of the 
sense of exhilaration which has attended 
Mr. Roosevelt’s accession to office. No 
one is clear about the direction affairs are 
likely to assume; but Mr. Roosevelt has 
made an impression of energy and courage 
which may easily give the United States a 
pivotal share in the shaping of events. For 
Europeans, Mr. Roosevelt’s success is neces- 
sarily a vital matter, for his victory is the 
real guarantee of their own future. It is 
this which makes it so urgent for him to 
assume the leadership of the progressive 
public opinion of the world. If Mr. 
Roosevelt can find the formula of that 
leadership, he can provide a stable basis 
for the heritage of civilization which is now 
lacking. It isa dangerous task upon which 
he has embarked, for he confronts, both to 
the right and to the left, the dark and pas- 
sionate forces of unreason. But if a dan- 


gerous, it is also a supreme, adventure. 
* * 


AMERICA’S IMPERIALISM 
J.T. Sunderland 
in The Modern Review 


I recall with shame that some years ago 
we, as a nation, forgot, for the time being, 
our own past history and the very ioun- 
dation principle of our democracy—that 
‘all just government derives its power from 
the consent of the governed’’—and, fol- 
lowing the evil example of the nations ot 
Europe, we obtained a colony, or rather a 
dependency, in the Far East. Finding the 
people of the Philippine Islands struggling 
to free themselves from a_ tyrannical 
foreign power, instead of aiding them, we 
committed the crime of seizing their 
country, carrying on a cruel war to subdue 
them, and have held them ever since as our 
subjects. 

True, we have probably treated these 
Filipino subjects of ours better than any 
other nation has ever treated a subject 
people. We have done much to establish 
and maintain schools and education among 
them everywhere, and to promote sanita- 
tion in all parts of the Islands. We have 
allowed a majority of the offices of the 
country—the higher as well as the lower— 
to be filled by Filipinos. We have left 
municipal and local government almost 
wholly in the hands of the people. We 
have even gone so far as to grant to the 
Filipinos themselves nearly full power in 
national legislation and in control of their 
national finances. In other words, our 
“benevolent despotism’ has been ex- 
traordinarily benevolent—benevolent to a 
degree hitherto unknown. Yet what of all 
this? None the less our rule has been a 
despotism, unpardonable and unendurable, 
because it has robbed nine or ten millions 


of people of something for the loss of which 
nothing can compensate, something dearer 
to them than life itself—their freedom, their 
independence; it has kept them in sub- 
jection to a foreign power whose only right 
to rule them was the right of the sword. 
* * 
AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


Alfred Zimmerman 


in The Yale Review 

Americans cannot understand what the 
withdrawal of the United States from ac- 
tive political influence in Europe since the 
Peace Conference has meant. The United 
States is the most powerful state in the 
world. To attempt to organize a new 
world order without her, or with her re- 
luctant participation through ‘‘observers,” 
is to fly in the face of realities. If she were 
willing to join the League of Nations, that 
organization, with all the defects which 
time has revealed in its planning, might no 
doubt still be transformed into a suitable 
basis for world order. But the people of 
the United States have marked their 
preference for a different procedure, con- 
ceived along simpler and sounder lines. If 
they are sincerely desirous of helping to 
end the present European crisis and so of 
promoting the re-establishment of normal 
economic conditions, let them use the 
method which their own political instinct 
has devised. But let them use it to the 
full. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Nation 


Recently I had occasion to visit three 
small Middle Western colleges, and it 
seemed a good opportunity to inquire. 


Perhaps the institutions were not typical, 


and I do not offer them as a satisfactory 
basis for any generalization, but the results 
of the inquiry were wholly negative. 
Neither students nor faculty members 
eould tell me what their fellows or their 
charges were thinking, and both expressed 
the mildly cynical conviction that the 
students were not thinking about any- 
thing at all. For the most part, it is true, 
they know that no jobs await them. For 
the most part, perhaps, they study a little 
harder and perform a little more conscien- 
tiously their routine tasks because parents 
back home expect at least academic results. 
But there is, so I was told, no new spirit 
abroad, no changed attitude assumed 
toward a much-changed world. Out of a 
student body of a thousand there may be 
eight socialists or communists where there 
were five before. Here and there, there 
may be a student who has developed a mild 
interest in economic questions. But stu- 
dent bodies as such are much as student 
bodies have always been. They are not re- 
bellious, or cynical, or even melancholy, 

At a state teachers’ college in Missouri 
I found a very exceptional student who was 
glad to talk. He was tall, lanky, amiable, 
and member of a languishing socialist lo- 
cal. 
to Columbia to do graduate work in Eng- 
lish, and his unusual intelligence was not 
concealed by a rustic accent. ‘I can only 
tell you,” he said, “what they ought to 
think. They ought to think that their 
teachers and their parents have let them 
down. Look at me, for instance. I have 
been going to school all my life and I have 
always been told the same thing. ‘Get an 
education. The world has need for you 
and you must be prepared. Stick to your 


books, learn your profession, and we will — 


do the rest. The world is crying for 
trained men and it is waiting for you to 
assume the responsibilities which you must 
expect.’ I was a good boy and I stuck to 
my books. I prepared myself diligently 
for the task I was going to be called upon to 
perform. The only fear I had was the fear 
of not being good enough. But where is 
that task and what has happened? No- 
body knows what to do with me or the 
education I was so careful to get. I am 
not bitter. I believe that ultimately 
something can be done about it, and I 
wouldn’t be a member of the Socialist 
Party if I didn’t. But I do feel that I have 
been let down. I was urged to prepare 
myself for a busy world and I find that I 
have only prepared myself for a vacuum 
instead. No, most students don’t feel 
that way. They don’t feel any way at 
all.” And to that position he stuck even’ 
under a pressing cross-examination. 


He hoped, by hook or crook, to get 
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The Movies and You 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


EE hear a great deal of talk about “improv- 
4| ing’’ the motion pictures, which generally 
means interfering with what are quaintly 

Ma) called their morals. Thousands of dollars 
are spent by many states to maintain boards of cen- 
sorship, the net result being a conflicting body of 
prohibitions that makes it extemely difficult for a 
picture with any appeal to a genuinely adult intelli- 
gence to reach the screen at all. Because a consid- 
erable percentage of movie patrons are children in 
years, it is assumed that all pictures must be made safe 
for little Lucy. Fortunately nobody told Thomas 
Hardy he must write books for the juvenile mind, or 
Shakespeare that he must make “Othello” an enter- 
tainment for the eighth grade! The trouble with the 
motion pictures isn’t their morals, and wouldn’t be if 
there were no stupid censorship. The way to protect 
a child is to keep him at home, not to deprive all the 
adults in the neighborhood of rational entertainment. 
The trouble with the movies is mass production, be- 
cause mass production, to succeed, must appeal to an 
extremely large audience, and hence (1) must as a rule 
reduce its product to the least common denominator 
of public taste, and (2) must turn this product out in 
an unending stream. 

The common denominator of public taste may, 
over a period of centuries, prove itself critically 
correct (though that is debatable); but it never has, 
and never will, in the immediate present. It prefers 
the sentimental, the melodramatic, the mediocre, and 
it balks at reality. It also balks at the new, the ex- 
perimental, the radical. When the executive of a 
great producing firm gives orders that all pictures 
shall choose their dialogue from a vocabulary of 850 
words, he is deliberately confessing that the common 
denominator of intelligence as well as taste is moronic 
among movie goers, and he is gauging all pictures to 
that intelligence. So long as such conditions prevail, 
and dictate to the industry, all talk of ‘improving’ 
the pictures by censorship, or otherwise, is a waste of 
breath. 

Mass production means mass sales. In the case 
of pictures, that means putting theaters at every cross- 
road from one end of the land to the other. And that 
in turn means changing the picture at frequent inter- 
vals. A play is produced, and runs six months in 
New York. It comes to Boston, Chicago, other 
large cities. In each it runs from two weeks to a 
month or more. The people who wish to see it come 
to the one theater only eight times a week. Hence a 
limited number of plays suffice. But the pictures, 
mechanically duplicated ad lib, are sent to 14,000 
theaters (there were 20,000 three years ago), in most 
places reach their potential audience in a few days, 
and then fresh ones must be sent. As a result, the 
Hollywood studios are trying to turn out from 500 
to 700 “feature” pictures a year. There was never 
a time in history when a quarter of that number of 
dramatic stories, or plays, of any originality and ar- 
tistic value, were created in one year, in the entire 
world. It simply cannot be done. So long as the 


’ 


industry is forced (and it is forced by the economics 
of its own organization) to turn out movies at this 
rate, at least three-fourths of its product will be stereo- 
typed, lifeless, mediocre, and essentially worthless. 

A child likes to look at pictures. So does a mo- 
ron—witness the sale of the tabloids. There seems to 
be enough of the child in most of us to make us fas- 
cinated by the merely pictorial side of the movies, at 
the expense of our critical faculties. I have no doubt 
whatever that many readers of these remarks pay 
their money and sit with calmness through movie 
after movie which, were it enacted on the stage, or 
printed in a book, would elicit only their scorn. I 
know plenty of people who went a couple of years ago, 
in all seriousness, to “East Lynne.” Would they 
have paid to see it in a theater? Not for the last 
forty years! I saw otherwise discriminating and in- 
telligent friends recently hailing with delight comic 
scenes enacted by Jimmie Durante in a picture where 
they had no artistic place whatsoever. Had Durante 
introduced them in a stage play of the same quality, 
these friends would have wrathfully resented such 
an inartistic intrusion, and their condemnation would 


have kept others away, and the play would have de- 


servedly failed. It is not alone the ‘‘masses’ (who- 
ever they are) which make a kind of drug habit of 
movie going. It is all movie goers, particularly col- 
lege boys and girls. If you wish really to do some- 
thing constructive for the movies, learn in advance 
what few are really worth seeing, go to them, recom- 
mend them, and stay away entirely from all the others 
—just as you do with plays and books. 

There are good movies. There are more good 
movies than there are good movie critics or news- 
papers intelligent (or independent) enough to treat 
the movies with critical honesty. Richard Watts of 
The New York Tribune is a good critic. Most -so- 
called movie critics, even in large cities the size of 
Boston, are even more mediocre and silly than the 
movies they write about. In the small places there is 
not even the pretense of any critical consideration of 
this vastly influential art. 

There is no space here to enter into a discussion 
of the technical difficulties the movies face, now that 
they are vocal, in reproducing plays. One is the 
matter of wordage. A play averages, say, 20,000 
words. An eight or ten-reel film can use only about 
5,000 and get in enough pictorial movement to main- 
tain interest. It follows that many filmed plays are 
not adapted to the purpose. Take out 15,000 words 
from them, and their whole point and spirit is gone. 
Other plays, like “Cavalcade,” are well adapted to 
the transfer, and may even in cases gain by it. But 
until the pictures can be reduced in number, the 
choice cannot be made to the extent that it should be. 
And until the pictures can be produced in fewer num- 
bers and a profit made on them from smaller sales, 
the producers will not dare to experiment. It is safe 
to say that Hollywood has never yet dared to make 
any real experiments, even to find out whether there 
are not better and more fitting techniques for the 
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screen than the mechanical reproduction of stage plays. 
A true artist has no place in Hollywood. Ask one 
who has been there. 

The first real sign of progress in the pictures will 
be the closing up of the neighborhood theaters in 
the suburbs around large cities. When people have 
to go to town to see a picture, they will think twice 
before going to a stupid one, and also little Lucy can- 
not beg a dime from mamma and run in after school 
to have her morals protected by Faulkner’s “Sanctu- 
ary’ with a happy ending. If enough people would 
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refrain from taking the movies like a dope, and go 
only to what was pointed and fresh and true, ten 
thousand theaters would shut up shop, the producers 
would have to find a way to produce pictures for 
$20,000 instead of the present scale of from $250,000 
to $1,000,000, experiment would be possible, and 
Charlie Chaplin wouldn’t be the only artist the screen 
has yet produced. 

This will happen just about the time Americans 
pay their grocer and buy half a dozen new books be- 
fore they have the car registered. 


Religion and Contemporary Drama 
Harold P. Marley 


S|HE traditional gulf between the theater and 
the church can be shown by contrasting the 
two plays, “The Good Earth,” of the Theater 

mi} Guild, and “Rain,” which had a successful 
run ten years ago and was one of the popular moving 
pictures of the last winter. While the latter play 
laughs at the stupidity of religion on the one hand 
and rages at its insidious character on the other hand, 
the play based on the novel of Pearl Buck, the mis- 
sionary, grapples with the elemental things in human 
conduct which religion has always been concerned 
with, whether in the orient or the occident. In sub- 
ject matter and in treatment, one is typically stage 
and the other typically pulpit. 

Because the Guild, a kind of modernist wing in 
the theater, produced “The Good Earth” and the 
Pulitzer Prize play, ““Both Your Houses,” and because 
several other plays of a serious or a political nature 
appeared this winter on Broadway, we may conclude 
that the stage is beginning to face the vital issues of 
the day. This is a happy state of affairs for religion, 
for although the public may not relish paying to be 
preached to, it can certainly be reached more ef- 
fectively in this way. Many harangued on the 
problem of suffering before the author of the book of 
Job finally dramatized the situation, and Isaiah dis- 
covered that his peace message was more effectively 
put across when he dramatized war in the clothing he 
wore and in the names he gave his children. 

The season just closed on Broadway was not a 
briliant success. Many explanations were offered, 
but the most logical one was that there were no great 
plays. We are in that transition where the public, 
the producer, and the playwright are reaching an 
equilibrium on a considerably higher plane of drama. 
Of the hundred or more plays produced, only five ran 
for more than two hundred performances, and the 
majority lasted but two or three weeks.  Signi- 
ficantly, the more solid plays such as “‘Success Story” 
and ‘We, the People,” had very good seasons, while 
the musical plays and reviews lagged a little behind 
their usual runs. Playwrights are learning, as minis- 
ters long ago learned, that it is most difficult to put 
teeth into a play or a sermon and still keep it accept- 
able to the public and within the setting of stage or 
pulpit. Propaganda and sensationalism are the buga- 
boos of those who would translate a message which 
they feel very deeply. Like the minister who is told 
to stick to his Bible, playwrights will be told to main- 


tain the standards of dramatic art, and forget the so- 
cial gospel. But playwrights, like ministers, have 
souls, and if they feel something deeply enough they 
will express it without considering the conse- 
quences. 

It is interesting to analyze these consequences 
so far as they appear at present. Claire and Paul 
Sifton’s play, ‘‘1931,” dealt fearlessly with our eco- 
nomic crash as it applied to the unemployed, and it 
enjoyed a brief showing in an experimental theater. 
It was, however, too narrowly sociological to be good 
drama, and lost the producers considerable money. 
With the awarding of the Pulitzer Prize last year to 
the musical play, “Of Thee I Sing,” it became respect- 
able for playwrights to turn from marriage triangles 
to government tangles, and this year the prize again 
went to a play which dealt with Washington. In 
“Both Your Houses” we see a Senator vainly trying to 
protect the interests of the public through the regular 
channels of its own government. Playwrights have 
now come to see that our problems go deeper than 
the government, just as ministers have come to see 
that prohibition is more complex than government en- 
forcement; hence, John Lawson has given Broadway 
“Success Story,’ in which the tragedy of the successful 
business man is relentlessly exhibited in the glare 
of the footlights. In the avaricious tendencies of Sol 
Ginsberg we recall the words of Jesus as he was con- 
fronted by ancient Ginsbergs about the difficulty of 
the rich going to heaven. ‘“Suecess Story,” like © 
“Grand Hotel,” which preceded it one year, should 
have come to Broadway sooner. It might have — 
saved our economic pyramiding and done away with 
the need of the play of Elmer Rice, ““We, the People,” — 
which is a pitiless portrayal of what is happening to 
families today caught in the wheels of our social dis-— 
location. This play was not written for Broadway — 
and the ticket speculators, but, as Mr. Rice says, “for 
the people who believe that the theater can be some- ‘ 
thing besides a place of entertainment and forget-_ 
fulness . . . . the stage is a legitimate forum for the 
discussion in emotional and dramatic terms of prob-_ 
lems that affect the lives and the happiness of mil-_ 
lions.” Yet, his attempt to deal with social idealism 
as it applies to America today was rebuked by many, » 
one woman being overheard to say “it was too much 
like real life.” Otis Skinner, writing in The New 
York Times, said of it, ‘when I go to the theater it i 
for the purpose of getting rid of Union Square Co 


! 


child. 
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munist oratory and not to shatter my illusions by 
being confronted with it.’ Strangely enough, Mr. 
Skinner has since taken the leading role in the revival 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which certainly deals with a 
very vital social problem of another day. By ‘“‘stick- 
ing to his Bible,” a playwright keeps his characters 
dressed up in costumes of another generation. 

One answer to the problem of just how to deal 
with controversial issues in an artistic way is to be 
found in “‘Alien Corn,” where Sidney Howard has his 
characters faced with very real economic problems but 

at the same time true to their ideals. We feel 
that Elsa, who has within her a talent “which is a 
demon child that has to be born,” will give it birth, 
_ but we do not know just how. Also it is probably true 
that her solution will be the traditional individualistic 
solution and will not help others who have this demon 
“Alien Corn,” partly through Miss Cornell’s 
acting, inspires one to overcome the limitations of one’s 
environment, and we do see a little collectivism at 


' work when the faculty agree on a petition to the 
_ president. 


A social problem which is always with us, cer- 
tainly always with the stage and the pulpit, is mar- 
Tiage. The theater has toyed with the issue of broken 
homes, largely because of the high dramatic value of 
sex, but has not done a great deal to settle the problem. 
Perhaps the problem cannot be settled, and about all 

_that can be done is to laugh at the tangle. “Design 
for Living,” in which a playwright himself is involved, 
does just this sort of thing, the final curtain dropping 
on three of the four main characters as they are con- 
vulsed with laughter. Ministers, whether their church 
regards marriage as a sacrament or as a sacred agree- 
‘ment, and who shepherd many homes through dif- 
ficult days, take a more serious view of the matter. 
Probably the church does more good, however, in 
bringing people together for social intercourse and 
intellectual contact, than it does through its preaching 

on the subject of divorce. 

Preachers who write their sermons in the form 


of plays and those who write sermons to be delivered 
on a given Sunday morning, have a great deal in 
common. Tom Powers, a Broadway actor, recently 
speaking in a Unitarian church, said that he felt the 
professional theater was slipping away. In this time 
of depression when we need the theater to open up 
and lead us on, he pointed out that Broadway had 
only to offer a series of revivals. He saw hope in 
the Little Theater as Eva LeGalliene sees it in the 
Repertory Theater. It is just here that the liberal 
church can be of tremendous aid. The enemies of 
the stage are also enemies of the church. If there is 
any doubt of this, one should listen to an actor decry 
Hollywood. A fickle public which seeks entertainment 
will pass up the better plays with the same alacrity 
with which it ignores the churches. Playwrights know 
what it is to be penalized for writing something dis- 
tinetive and prophetic, just as do ministers. The 
play, “Best Sellers,’ puts this problem on the stage, 
showing how a publisher may heckle the ambitions of 
an author as a board of trustees may embarrass an 
over-zealous preacher. Each can learn from the 
other. A minister who decides to work up a sermon 
on short notice on some popular novel should remem- 
ber that it took Owen and Donald Davis an entire 
yeac to adapt ‘““The Good Harth” to the stage. George 


~ Bernard Shaw in his book, “The Little Black Girl in 


Her Search for God, ’’shows that he has much to learn 
from ministers about the Bible, but they certainly 
are in his debt for making of the stage a forum of ideas, 
and for his picture of the clergy in “Candide” and 
other plays, which is more fair than that Somerset 
Maugham presents in “Rain.” Let the clergyman 
put more art into his preaching—into the entire Sun- 
day morning service—and let the playwright put 
more preaching into his art. If ministers are to be 
represented on the stage, and there is yet to be written 
a great play on a minister, let them be human and 
unafraid. If ministers decide to preach about the 
modern stage, let them not seize upon ‘‘Rain,” .but 
let them preach on “Rain and the Good Earth.” 


Re-Thinking Liberalism 


T. Andrew Caraker 


MIBERALISM needs some re-thinking, for its 
Mo «shortcomings are many. We liberals have 
discredited practically all the traditions and 
a} have denied the validity of their alleged 
)imperatives. We have appropriated the Puritanical 
ideal of personal liberty and have created such a 
\theory of individual rights that now unrestrained 
secularization has become one of the gravest dangers 

in the modern world. Our intellectual self-sufficiency 

has greatly nerved our wills, but it has calamitously 
corroded our sense of human solidarity and common 
sense. 

This has been true so long that we have truly 
created an atmosphere of liberalism in which we are 
almost helpless to preach anything but a philosophy 
and psychology of religion totally blind to the smash- 
catastrophic conditions of human life. We are 
lesiastical physicians whose cultural greatness be- 
ys our lack of religious and human understanding. 


Too many of us are indifferent and ignorant sales- 
men trying to sell a fur coat to a man living at the 
equator. We are spiritual aristocrats trying to pre- 
serve a rigid class-caste church for the high-browed in- 
telligentsia of the day. It is true that we have done 
a bit toward shattering illusions, dissipating fears, 
vindicating freedom, and establishing the dignity and 
nobility of personality; but it is also true that much 
of our present-day liberalism has not moved out of the 
darkness of negations. It is not an uncommon thing 
to run across one of those monstrosities who knows he 
is liberal because he does not believe in the virgin 
birth and miracles. We find many Unitarians who 
are as cold as icebergs and Universalists who are too 
lazy to live. We are devoting too much time to edu- 
cational interests and too little time to redemptive 
necessities. So much of modern preaching is monop- 
olized with debatable topics such as science and re- 
ligion, behaviorism and humanism, that when the 
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sermon has been delivered the worshipers linger around 
waiting for the rebuttal. 

One of the most weakening and damaging short- 
comings of liberalism is that it is losing its sense of 
sin. We are blind to the tragic realism of wrong. 
Our more orthodox friends have the jump on us at this 
point. They recognize sin as sin and are not ashamed 
to call it such. We do not see as we ought that sin 
is all around us working its damning consequences. 
Our ethical niceties and moral principles are growing 
weaker because we do not truly understand human 
nature, because the inclination to wrong-doing and 
the actual tendency toward sin are not rightly related 
to our ideals for the gradual improvement and per- 
fection of life. One of two things is now required of 
us: (1) We must recognize the futility of the ideal of 
love as we preach and teach it; (2) or we must re-estab- 
lish our approach to the nature of personality in ac- 
cordance with the realism, the actuality of the ex- 
periential, historical, and tragic waywardness of hu- 
manity. Our over-refined ethicalism and complacent 
moralism are forcing us to covet the prize without 
first bearing the dust of the race. 

We still regard it as our duty to destroy error, 
and at the same time we forget the immediate need 
for intelligent reconstruction. We must change the 
wrecking crew into the construction gang. When 
society is slow to appreciate our methods of removing 
error without replacing it with constructive truths, 
some of us feel that we are martyrs for the truth. How 
can a man be a martyr for something he does not 
present? It is quite idiotic to square one’s shoulders 
to die for a truth one has not intelligently and com- 
pletely presented to the world! Such a habit of 
smashing things, coupled with the martyr-complex, 
instead of establishing the truth, destroys the possi- 
bility of finding it. 

Just what does liberalism need in order to make 
its influence felt and to make it work in a world anxious 
for it? 

We liberals need a re-experience of Jesus. The 
leaders of liberal religious thought are weak on Jesus 
and strong on things about him. We need a new 
understanding, a new experience of bim. In fact, 
the fundamental qualification of a Christian minister 
—any type—is his personal experience of Jesus as his 
power and life. It is not enough to possess knowledge 
about Jesus; we must feel that we are actually possessed 
by him. The most powerful preaching in the world 
has always been that type which has been radiant 
and vibrant with Jesus Christ. Itistruetoday. Our 
interpretation of Jesus may be admirable, practical, 
but it needs the new dynamic of a more genuine in- 
timacy with Jesus himself. We need a new originality 
in our exposition and presentation of Jesus and his way 
of lifeto mankind. Years ago Renan asked a question 
that liberals have not yet answered. He asked, 
“Will great originality be born again, or will the world 
henceforth be content to follow the paths opened by 
the bold originators of ancient times?” Liberalism is 
doomed to pathetic impotence until it re-experiences 
Jesus and meets the simple needs of the soul of hu- 
manity. Renan closes his book about Jesus with 
these challenging words, “. . . . whatever unlooked 
for events the future may have in store, Jesus will 


{ 
never be surpassed. His worship will increasingly — 
renew its youth; his story will call forth endless tears; 
his sufferings will subdue the noblest hearts; all ages 
will proclaim that among the sons of men no one has | 
been born who is greater than he.” ; 

Jesus was a discoverer and redeemer of the souls © 
of men, and always applied his teachings so as to 
obtain the moral and spiritual renewal of those in 
need. Liberalism is set for the special destiny of 
applying this fact like a healing salve to the sore spots © 
of the world. But, we need to realize that the in- 
vincible compulsion for that destiny must originate in — 
liberalism’s qualitative purification in the water of life 
flowing from the heart of God through the soul of Jesus — 
Christ. The “privileged epoch” for liberalism will — 
then begin. 

We liberals need a positive, militant liberalism. 
It is still a common habit for many of us to believe 
our doubts and doubt our beliefs. Now is the time 
for us to doubt our doubts and believe our beliefs. 
We are afflicted with an innate tendency to abnormal 
passivity and_ self-satisfaction. We boast of our 
wealth and culture to the doleful tune of financial 
bankruptcy and diminishing congregations. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. We need a revival of spirit 
and purpose in our midst. We need a forward-looking, 
forward-going plan of aggressive, militant action. 
We know that the world is in the birth-pangs of a 
new epoch. We must be born again with it and 
progress with it. We cannot rest on the oars and ex- 
pect to go up stream. The challenge to positiveness 
and aggressiveness in liberal religion on a nation-wide 
scale today is our opportunity to serve and save 
mankind. 

This is an era of action and unprecedented en- 
deavors. The world is full of it today. People are 
receptive to intelligent and practical plans for red- 
blooded efforts. This is an age for getting things done. 
Jesus above all things was a progressive, militant 
liberal, always unafraid and confident, always sweep- 
ing into the flood-streams of life and positively chal- 
lenging mankind with unheard-of ideas and tasks. 
His teachings were positive demands upon both people 
and life, and, because of this, they bore the stamp of 
irresistible authority. He truly began a new epoch 
for civilization and brought a marvelous revolution 
into being, a revolution that today is ready for re- 


affirmation. George Bernard Shaw said on one oc- 
casion, “. . . . the demands of Jesus are turning out 
to be good sense.” Liberalism has demands. Let’s 
make them known throughout the nation!  Per- 


sonality possesses an inherent, innate assertiveness. 
So does liberalism. A wise and positive use of it to- 
day will adjust liberalism to the needs of a world that — 
is badly twisted and bent. i, 
The purpose of liberalism is a purpose within a_ 
purpose. It is an examination of religious truths in 
the light of accumulated knowledge for the specific 
purpose of interpreting religion in accordance with — 
the new intellectual situations and applying them to 
the fundamental needs of humanity. We have been ~ 
too theoretical and too intellectual. Let’s get more of 
the practical and the volitional into us! The genuine 
execution of such a purpose will promote liberalism and — 
redeem humanity. 
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A More Adequate Social Gospel 


Alfred Baker Lewis 


are hearing a great deal about the social 
gospel, but I confess it seems to me that 
much of the social gospel as now preached 
is not particularly fundamental, and the 
full gravity of the charges that Christianity could and 
should make against our present industrial order is not 
generally understood. 
Those who control industry under capitalism are 
the owners of the natural resources, physical equip- 
ment and credit that industry needs. The worker to 
‘them is simply an item of expense in production. 
‘The pay of the manual worker represents operating 
expense, the salary of junior executives and office em- 
-ployees constitutes overhead expense, and the sales- 
men’s pay is part of the selling expense. 


Keeping Down Labor Expense 

Naturally the owners of industry strive to keep 

’ down the item of expense for labor. If the owners 
can reduce their expense for raw material or for fuel 
or power, other things equal, they will make more 
profits. By the same token, if they can buy their 
labor more cheaply through lower wages or salaries, 
other things equal, they increase profits. The desire 
for profits necessarily drives those controlling private 
profit-seeking industry to try to get labor as cheaply 
as they can. 

It seems to me that an industrial “order” which 
treats the workers as an item of expense in production 

’ stands condemned to start with. Human beings are 
not that. They are regarded on Sunday as having a 
soul of infinite worth in the sight of God, but on week 
days and in industry they are back again to their 
inferior position as instruments of profit for the own- 
ing class. If the employers cannot get a profit out 
of them, industry has no further use for them. They 
are laid off until hunger forces them to accept a wage 
sufficiently low to enable the owners of industry again 
to make a profit from their labor. 

Unpleasant though this conclusion may be to 
some, it is the result of an analysis of our economic 
“order” with which no one seriously disagrees. That 
labor is a cost of production which the owners of in- 
dustry try to keep low is admitted by the most con- 

-servative economists. They dodge further responsi- 
bility by saying that economics does not pass moral 
/ judgments. 

; Competition, of course, makes this situation worse. 

‘Suppose nine out of ten competing employers wanted 

‘to pay high wages because they put their Christian 
principles above their desire for profits. If the tenth 

one was more hard-boiled and more selfish, so that he 
was willing to take full advantage of the power that 
unemployment gives to cut wages to the bone, his 
competition would soon force the other employers to 
do exactly the same thing whether they wanted to or 

‘not. Otherwise they would be forced out of business 

through the undercutting practised by their most 

_ Selfish competitor. 

Thus the desire for a profit urges the owning 

and competition forces them to pay wages as 


low as they can. That is why we have wages for 
women and girls dewn to three and four dollars a 
week in the shoe and textile industries. That is why 
the textile mill owners suggest wages of ten and eleven 
dollars a week, and point out in response to criticism 
that such wages are far higher than what is now 
actually paid in many instances. 

That the whole system which treats labor as an 
item of expense in production stands condemned by 
Christian ethics seems plain. 

In addition the “system” fails to work. Wage 
cutting is not the only way to keep down labor as an 
item of expense in production. If new machinery or 
speed-up systems are introduced so that the average 
output is greatly increased, wages need not be cut, 
they might even be raised somewhat, yet the labor 
expense per unit of output would be reduced. That is 
exactly what happened before 1929. Between 1919 
and 1929 we produced on an average in manufacturing, 
38 per cent more actual physical goods by the labor 
of three per cent fewer workers through the use of 
improved machinery. While wages went up the 


total increase in payroll amounted to only nine per 


cent. With output increased thirty-eight per cent 
and wages increased only nine per cent, the owners of 
industry made more profits because they were buy- 
ing labor more cheaply per unit of output. But they 
were also killing the purchasing power of the mass of 
the people. For in the long run you can’t sell thirty- 
eight per cent more goods to people with only nine 
per cent more pay. So we had what the owners of 
industry call overproduction, but what was really 
underconsumption, due to their refusal to raise wages 
and reduce the hours of labor equally with increased 
production. 

In other words, our industrial “order,” capitalism, 
is not merely contrary to the Christian view of the 
infinite worth of each human soul, but it does not 
work, and does not allow the full and steady use of 
our productive capacity to turn out increased leisure 
and a higher standard of living and education for the 
people. 


Working for a New Social Order 

The social gospel today, therefore, must go beyond 
supporting the demands for old-age pensions, or un- 
employment insurance, or collective bargaining, and 
must work for a new social order to replace capitalism. 
In seeking an industrial system to replace capitalism, 
our Pilgrim venturing into the land of sociology to 
find his way to the Kingdom of God on earth would 
find that the most clearly marked path and the one 
already trodden by increasing numbers of religious 
leaders leads toward socialism. For the system which 
has been urged to replace capitalism with the greatest 
degree of enthusiasm, the greatest unity of purpose, 
and which has throughout the world the greatest 
number of adherents, is socialism. Socialism, there- 
fore, deserves the most careful and sympathetic study 
of everyone who takes the social gospel seri- 
ously. 
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DR. VAN DUSEN’S BOOK 


N avery recent book, selected for commendation by 
the Religious Book Club, a member of the Union 
Theological Seminary staff uses strong language 

in deseribing the failure of the liberal churches. Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen goes so far as to speak of their 
“betrayal of the cause of true religion.” If such a re- 
mark came from a rabid fundamentalist in a back- 
ward community, members of the churches which are 
covered by the term liberal might smile indulgently 
and take no further notice of the severity of the 
charge. But the author makes the remark in the 
course of a very helpful discussion of the difficulties 
encountered by the modern mind in its approach to 
religion; he is aman who intimately knows the younger 
generation now in college or recently graduated; and 
his analysis of the problem of belief in God is based 
upon a thoroughgoing and fearless study of modern 
thought as well as upon an appreciation of religious 
experience. 

Dr. Van Dusen, knowing well the limitations of 
every generalization, describes the difference between 
worship as the Protestant liberal knows it and wor- 
ship as the Catholic knows it. The former gathers 
with his friends in a particular building to be per- 
suaded by his minister that there is a God; the latter 
“enters a sanctuary to bow before a God who is in- 
dubitably there.” While the liberal preacher is trying 
to lift his hearers into an awareness of God’s reality 
(when he is not dismissing belief in God as a puerile 
folly), the priest is simply reminding his flock of cer- 
tain features of the character and will of One whose 
reality is the most assured of all facts. 

We must not suppose Dr. Van Dusen to be exalt- 
ing the Roman Catholic thought of God as locally 


incarnated to be the highest. He makes it clear that 
he finds greater truth in the Quaker conviction that 
all places and all experiences are “instinct with the 
living reality of the Divine Presence.” He is simply 
contrasting the lack of assurance of the liberal Protes- 
tant with the confidence of certain other religious 
groups in the “prior reality and initiative of a Living 
God,” and he is suggesting that we may find there the 
explanation of the failure of liberal churches to help 
the modern mind to a vital religious experience. 

The reaction of some who feel themselves criti- 
cised by such a comment will naturally be one which 
might find words in saying, “We believe we show 
greater respect to the modern mind by declining to 
impose upon it any initial assumptions; we try to help 
it in a quest, and the whole spirit of the quest would 
be spoiled if we were to take the conclusion for granted. 
Perhaps, too, we can be of service just because we are 
ourselves not sure what the meaning of God is to be to 
the oncoming generations.” 

But there will also be many who recognize that 
Mr. Van Dusen has pointed out a real source of weak- 
ness. They will reconsider their personal habits, 
whether as laymen or as ministers, at the places and 
times of worship. They will ask whether, in pew or 
pulpit, they bear themselves appropriately, in thought 
and outward behavior, as those who believe that what 
they do and say is concerned with their own and the 
world’s deepest needs and hopes. They will ask — 
whether, with the aid of lovely and meaningful sym- 
bols, or perhaps by a deliberate sacrifice of all outward 
symbols, their church is conveying to the worshiper — 
compelling suggestions of divine concern for man. 

If any of our readecs feel that they might profit 
by the guidance of a severe but friendly critic in a 
fresh study of the most valid grounds of faith, they — 
will do well to take up Van Dusen’s book, “The Plain | 
Man Seeks God.” 


Harold E. B. Speight. 


* * 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


IOGRAPHY is the best revealer of the progress 
of ideas and ideals. By means of actual refer- 
ence to the views and conduct of those who have 

preceded us we know whether we are making headway 
or going back. An instructive case in point is the 
opinion of the man with whose name Unitarianism will 
ever be associated—Channing. As is well known, 
Channing held certain opinions which we today would 
regard as quite orthodox. For instance, he was not 
a little disturbed that Parker appeared to have aban- 
doned belief in miracles. Indeed, in a letter to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, he wrote: “I see not how the 
rejection of miracles can be separated from the rejec- 
tion of Christ. Without them he becomes a mere 
fable, for nothing is plainer than that, from the be- 
ginning, miracles constituted his history.”” What 
Unitarian believes that today? 

Yet the remarkable insight of our great leader 
was not blurred by these erroneous views. We find 
him writing to Miss Harriet Martineau in the follow 
ing terms: ‘““We now have a Unitarian Orthodoxy. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at or deplored, for 
all reforming bodies seem doomed to stop, in order to 
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_ keep the ground, much or little, which they have 


gained. They become conservative, and out of them 
must spring new reformers, to be persecuted generally 
by the old.” 

It suffices only to express the hope that at last we 
have reached the place when such persecution will not 
take place. What is of real importance, and it 
prompts the above as an introduction, is that we are 
due for areform in the land. That with which we are 
concerned today transcends any church. It has to 
do with society. An economic orthodoxy exists which 
has outlived its usefulness. Reformers are likely to 
be persecuted. Unfortunately, most of those who 


are making themselves heard show no_ personal 


achievements to merit attention, but, as Channing 
said, “out of the conservative must spring new re- 
formers.’”’ Surely it is not too much to expect that 
just as the founder of the Unitarian movement held 
conservatively liberal views but possessed insight as 
to the need for progress, so there are those today who 
only await the right leadership before they join the 
ranks of those who will lead us out into a more ethical 
economic order than the unrighteous one in which we 
live today. We need men with the tolerant attitude, 
the charitable spirit and the vision of a Channing, 


coupled with the lionhearted courage and the con- 


structive radicalism of a Parker. 
Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


THE NEW DEAL 


EOPLE of the free mind should be people of 
the open mind. They should not reject the new 
because it is new, nor should they embrace it 

for that reason alone. They should not abandon the 
old because it is old, nor cling to it simply for its an- 
tiquity. People of the free mind and the open mind 
ought likewise to be people of the well-balanced mind. 

The authors of the “new deal” are sensitive to 
the wrongs which exist in our present economic and 
social system. They envisage a new order and are 
eager for its accomplishment. Up to this point they 
are entitled to our hearty commendation and our 
loyal support. In their eagerness to accomplish 
immediate change they have disregarded values 
which the experience of the ages has proved are es- 
sential to human progress, and in so far as they do 
this the “new deal” will go ultimately into the discard. 

The codes growing out of the Industrial Recovery 
Act will achieve for the future just about as much as 
the Mosaic Code has achieved up to the present. 
Character has never been built on codes. The dire 
penalties of the Securities Act will not raise the ethical 
standards of the economic world. 

We have known a multitude of people who have 
felt that the world owed them a living, and we have 
known not one in that whole number who felt that he 
owed the world anything. There are few things which 
require more character than to be the recipient of un- 
earned gain. There have been and there are now 


3 plenty of people with property and little or no charac- 
ter; but it still takes a good deal of character to use 
property to upbuild human life, the more so when it 


GN 
< 


is a gift. 


- We are in deep sympathy with our national 


i 


leaders who so earnestly desire a better social order. 
The depression has made the great majority of us 
humble and contrite of heart. We are ready to be led 
out of the desert of materialism. The present offers 
a rare opportunity for a new deal founded not on codes 
or cash, but character. There is but one firm founda- 
tion, it is not and never has been material, it is spiritual. 
Percy W. Gardner. 


* * 


WORLD’S FAIR, NEW STYLE 


HICAGO, they say, got itself dubbed the windy 
city not because the wind blows there, but be- 
cause it loudly proclaimed, forty years ago, its 

ability to stage the world’s fair, and Dana of The New 
York Sun—New York wanted the fair—declared no- 
body paid any attention to the boasts of “that windy 
city.”” It more than made good its boasts, however, 
and put on a show which revolutionized taste in 
America. Now it has attempted to repeat the per- 
formance. To try to determine whether the century 
of progress is going to effect a second revolution, we 
submitted our feet to a two-day marathon, our ears 
to a two-day assault by radio loud speakers which 
represent modern progress from Sousa’s band of 1893, 
while our eyes, blinking at the high colors, tried to 
appraise this architecture of the future... 

The old fair was traditional. It broke only with 
Victorian bad taste, and, by assembling classic designs 
in harmonious setting, inspired a thousand civic cen- 
ters, remade college campuses, and vastly stimulated 
our appreciation of art, landscape grouping, and ar- 
chitecture. 

The new fair, quite rightly, tries for something 
else. The architects of the larger buildings, though 
hampered by lack of proper setting, have attempted to 
present a new style supposedly reflecting the new age 
of machinery. For example, the travel building is a 
large green gas tank with a roof suspended over it by 
steel cables. The result is at least something dif- 
ferent. A building housing motor cars seems com- 
posed of gigantic slabs, upended and not quite touch- 
ing. These slabs are quite bare and beautifully 
colored. But there is nothing inside them. They are 
emptier than a church steeple, which houses bats. 
They have no functional significance whatever, nor, 
we fear, under ordinary conditions would the owner 
of the building be able to resist their blank spaces. 
Were the building erected facing Boston Common 
it would proclaim in letters 100 feet high the regenera- 
tive virtues of somebody’s soap or the coughless con- 
tent of a cigarette. 

Well, perhaps that’s progress. It is certainly 
characteristic of the times. So far as we could see 
most of the new buildings bear no functional relation 
in style or structure to machinery—except the gas 
tank. A purple parallelogram no more suggests 
dynamos than does a Doric portico. But by its stri- 
dent color and fantastic shape each building attracts 
attention. It sits in the landscape like a billboard. 
So it struck us that the new fair will not remake any 
civie centers—heaven forbid! But it will see itself 
in miniature along our main motor highways. Al- 
ready you can dance in it on the new road to Worcester. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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SCRIPTURE BUT NOT RESPONSES 
Robert Weston 


Antiphonal Readings for Free Wor- 
ship. Arranged by L. Griswold Williams. 
Boston: The Murray Press. $1.00. 


This collection of 100 choice readings 
selected from the prose and poetry of 
great authors of all times will be welcomed 
by all who are not bound by tradition or 
belief to the exclusive use of the Bible 
in worship. There is a wide range of 
subject matter, a reading for every desir- 
able mood and readings well fitted to lift 
one out of undesirable moods. Each read- 
ing has been carefully selected and ar- 
ranged so that it is an organic whole, par- 
ticularly with the idea that it may be used 
for responsive reading in congregational 
worship. Every great literature and re- 
ligion is represented by worthy selections 
which are capable both of helping the in- 
dividual and of suggesting the universal 
qualities and the values of all religions. 
The care and excellence of judgment 
which have gone into the selection and ar- 
rangement of these readings make them 
especially valuable for purposes of wor- 
ship, much more so than any similar an- 
thology of readings for worship I have 
seen. 

However, it is doubtful if they will be 
found useful for antiphonal use. The 
psalms are a highly specialized form of 
poetry developed and shaped especially 
for congregational use, and they have set 
a standard of technical fitness which no 
arrangement of prose can touch unless the 
arrangement transmutes the prose to 
poetry, and while novelty and beauty of 
thought may for a time satisfy, a sensitive 
congregation will not long care for any- 
thing that does not have the beauty and 
fitness of form for ritual use which the 
psalms have. Moreover, a_ responsive 
reading presumably should be an out- 
pouring of spirit by the congregation — 
prayer, praise, wonder, consecration or 
exultation—an emotional expression of the 
attitudes shared by the congregation, 
springing or seeming to spring from the 
life of the congregation itself. Most of 
these readings seem to require time for 
contemplation in order that they may en- 
ter into the minds of the congregation in- 
stead of expressing and heightening what is 
already there. It remains the thought of 
the author rather than of the congrega- 
tion. 

The selections from poetry reach a higher 
level of fitness for the purpose, as one would 
expect, and some of them are worthy of 
trial. The selections from the psalms, from 
“Social Worship,” edited by Stanton Coit, 
from Gibran’s “The Prophet,” from Rollo 
Russell’s “‘Psalms of the West,” stand out 
as superior for responsive uses. There is 
an excellent index of topics as well as for 
author, title and source. 


BUCHMANISM 


He That Cometh. By Geoffrey Allen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.35. 


Mr. Allen is a Fellow in Lincoln College, 
Oxford, where he is one of the leading 
figures in the so-called Oxford Group, or 
the First Century Christian Fellowship. 
This movement, which has gone abroad to 
the uttermost parts of the world, is iden- 
tified with the name of the one-time Y. M. 
C. A. secretary and Lutheran minister, 
Frank N. D. Buchman. Its followers 
number tens of thousands of (for the most 
part) favored people, in the worldly sense 
of goods and station, who have been re- 
deemed from their spiritual sloth and 
moral meanness by means of “the power 
of Christ.’”’ According to their witness, 
they are born again. Mr. Allen’s nine 
short chapters deal in a mystical way with 
the coming of the Spirit in its transforming 
power. ‘Though few among the readers of 
this free-church paper will find here a 
transcript of their own experiences, they 
will hardly doubt the reality of Mr. Allen’s 
testimony. For example: ‘‘Day by day, 
with incredible gentleness, yet with in- 
credible rapidity, the living Spirit showed 
me new spheres where life before had been 
soiled, emptied my memories of fear and 
shame, and filled the temple of my mind, 
now newly cleansed, with love and joy and 
peace and power. I found a new person 
in myself, performing with natural ease a 
work of love, which the imprisoned self 
could not before have performed.” Mr. 
Allen proves himself more than a mystic in 
his surefooted analysis of the Church 
grown stale in its work, and it is due to its 
failure, to a degree, that the Fellowship 
has increased mightily, as other move- 
ments in evangelization have done in 
many periods of religious history. 

ATCaD: 


* * 


LIVES THAT MATTER 


Builders of a New World. By Robert 
Merrill Barilett. New York:. Friendship 
Press, 166 pp. $1.00 cloth; $.60 paper. 

A pleasant and earnest little book of 
sermonic essays directed toward recon- 
struction of the world according to the 
Christian ideal. Repeating Dr. Grenfell’s 
quotation of Seneca that “what man 
needs is not a philosophy but a person to 
follow,’”’ Mr. Bartlett presents a series of 
persons most of whom are followers of Christ 
whose lives contrast sharply with the 
common social attitudes which bind our 
world to hatred, greed, want, and suffering. 
His purpose is to inspire us to share the 
adventure of these brave souls—Gren- 
fell, Ramsay and Margaret MacDonald, 
Gandhi, Kagawa, Walter Judd, Romain 
Rolland, Schweitzer and others—in build- 
ing a Kingdom of God which is world-wide 


by living it. He contrasts the Communist 
state with a possible Christian revolution 
in terms of Kagawa’s peaceful methods and 
the preaching of Christian leaders, but one 
somehow finishes that chapter with the 
feeling that the Christian revolution is a 
forlorn hope. Its leaders are too few and 
too weak. 

The author is a bit careless with facts. 
For instance he says, “It is a familiar 
story how Lenin and Trotsky overthrew 
the Czar’s government,’’ which he himself 
probably knows to be false. 

It is good wholesome reading for young 
people and for the average so-called Chris- 
tian, but like most sermons it does not go 
very deep. 

Its brief biographical sketches are well 
done and serve the author’s purpose well. 

RTs We 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Invisible Police. By Louis’: Pen- 
dleton. Brooklyn: NewChurch Press. $2.25. 


There seems to be some argument as to 
whether the idea of people on a ship at 
sea suddenly finding themselves bound for 
the future life originated with Mr. Pendle- 
ton or with the author of “Outward 
Bound.”’ The former has proofs that the 
idea is his, but it is really difficult to un- 
de.stand why there should be a contro- 
versy, for, aside from its plot, which is es- 
sentially good, and which should be provo- 
cative of the highest type of imaginative 
writing, ““The Invisible Police’ has abso- 
lutely nothing to recommend it. Between 
this book and ‘‘Outward Bound” there can 
be no comparison whatsoever, for it takes 
much more than a good plot to make a 
good book. 

G.C. M. 
* * : 

Witch’s Cauldron. ByEden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 


Late last winter, Mr. Phillpotts pub- 
lished a novel, ‘‘Bred in the Bone.’”’ In 
‘‘Witch’s Cauldron,” he takes the same 
group of characters a stage farther in a 
story which is the more gloomy because it 
is so well done. Having some of the ear- 
marks of mystery fiction, it is, in reality, a 
series of character studies, being a par- 
ticularly careful and searching analysis 
of the mental processes of the heroine, 
Avis Bryden, a rustic Lady Mecbeth, who 
does not hesitate at murder when those 
she loves may profit thereby. This Dart- 
moor farmer’s wife is portrayed in mas- 
terly fashion. Manifestly, her creator 
revels in depicting the thoughts and mo- 
tives which bring her to the killings of her 
two victims, whence for the moment she 
is able to escape unpunished. Undoubt- 
edly, in the final novel of the trilogy, she 
will get her deserts, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. Grim and tragic as — 
this story is, of its artistic qualities there 
can be no question. 

ARH: 
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|The Young People Come to Utopia 


Jessie E. Donahue 


One thought seems to have pervaded the 
_ atmosphere of Star Island during this first 
week of the 1933 conferences, during which 
a large group of earnest young liberals 
have congregated from different parts of 
the country for the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union meetings. The thought is 
this: that the Isles of Shoals approximates 
a Utopian community. Even the prize 
song of the week, written by Miss Laura 
Wollrath of Waltham, Mass., collaborating 
with Gerald van Blarcom of Germantown, 
Pa., was entitled “It’s Heaven on the Isles 
of Shoals.” Rey. Everett M. Baker of 
Providence, R. I., who has given a course of 
morning lectures upon ‘‘High Roads to 
Utopia,” by way of illustration pointed out 
the Utopian conditions existing here, with 
all working together for each other’s hap- 
piness and well-being, and. Rey. Laurance 
R. Plank of Omaha, Neb., showed how the 
spiritual life developed and nurtured on 
this island can be made one of the enriching 
influences of the outside world. 

Mr. Plank’s contribution to the week’s 
program was the daily talks on the rocks, 
which have come to be one of the most 
valued features of the young people’s 
‘weeks here. His discussions centered 
about the theme, “The Enduring Signif- 
jicance of the World’s Great Mystics.” 
Starting with ancient China and Laotze, 
Mr. Plank described the philosophy of 
early Egypt, Plato, and Socrates, Jesus 
with his vision of a kingdom of heaven, 
Walt Whitman and other American mystics 
including the American Indian as he lived 
and meditated before he came under the 
influence of the white man, Gandhi and 
Tagore. Indicating the individual con- 
tribution of each to the thought of the 
world, Mr. Plank showed that running 
through them all was a realization of the 
oneness of life—that body and spirit and 
mind together make a harmonious whole— 
and only as this unity is achieved does man 
fully live. Particularly interesting be- 
cause of its timeliness was Mr. Plank’s 
contrast between the two contemporaneous 
philosophers of India, Gandhi and Tagore. 
Gandhi’s is not the ultimate language of 
the mystic, which is persuasion, he said, 
but his non-resistance policy is decidedly 
one of resistance. He establishes his 
program by the arts of the consummate 
politician. Tagore belongs with the other 
great mystics who believe that the body is 
a part of the flowering of the spirit, and 
fuses mind, body and spirit in one organic 
union. In contrast, Gandhi with his 
ascetic ideas and emaciated body attempts 
to liberate the spirit by chastising the 
flesh, while Tagore incorporates in his ex- 
_ perience the glory of the physica] universe 
and the spiritual vision. 
ss Mr. Baker endeavored to point out the 
_ “High Roads to Utopia” by examining the 


di 


roads of capitalism, fascism, communism 
and socialism. From the ideals put forth 
by these groups he selected certain fea- 
tures which, if it were possible to put them 
into effect in the world, would advance the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. Chief 
among these were world disarmament and 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, industrial and racial justice, the 
abolition of poverty through a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s 
wealth, complete socialization of educa- 
tion, government controlled by experts, 
freedom from class distinction and a re- 
ligion of joy and beauty. 

The week was opened appropriately 
with a sermon by Rey. Lon Ray Call of 
Braintree, Mass., on “The Sanctuary and 
the Sea,’’ showing that, as the Psalmist 
David said, the way of the Lord is both in 
the sanctuary and the sea. Mr. Call also 
made an address Sunday evening in which 
he described the troubled world which the 
older generation is bequeathing to youth. 
Three great revolutions are going on— 
religious, moral and economic—which the 
newer generation inherits, and each of which 
contains the germs of a richer life. 

The delegates were introduced to the 
charm and wisdom of Chinese poetry by 
Dr. Sum Nung Au-Young, eminent philos- 
opher, poet and lecturer, now of New York. 
Dr. Au-Young, who comes of a long line 
of poets, explained something of the 
characteristics of Chinese verse and read 
generously from his own writings and those 
of other poets. He has published a volume 
of delicate and charming poems in English, 
under the title ““The Rolling Pearl,’’ and 
has translated some of the older Chinese 
writers like Laotze. He is also engaged in 
preparing a new volume of poems and a 
translation of the poet Tu-Fu, and expects 
to write a history of Chinese philosophy. 
Dr. Au-Young remained at the Shoals most 
of the week, although he gave but one 
formal lecture. 

Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
minister to students in Boston, Mass., 
also mingled with the delegates for several 
days and led a student conference upon 
the subject: ‘‘Will education, mental hy- 
giene, and social science take the place of 
religion?’ The young people agreed that 
the church has a work aside from educa- 
tion, mental hygiene and social science in 
giving people something which makes pos- 
sible to them communion with God through 
worship. They advocated less contro- 
versial speaking from Unitarian pulpits 
and more preaching that will inspire men 


to do greatly what life calls upon them to / 


0. { 
Uncle Osear Laighton has observed his 
birthday anniversary this week. He was 
ninety-four June 30, and a party for him 
was combined with the banquet which 


always takes place Friday evening at the 
conferences. J. Russell Wood of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., toastmaster, presented him 
in behalf of the conference with a generous 
sum of money as a birthday gift, and he re- 
ceived numerous gifts, flowers, and greet- 
ings by mail during the day. His thanks 
to the delegates were expressed as clearly, 
as wittily and as feelingly as in any year in 
the past. His step may be a bit slower and 
his shoulders not quite so erect, but his in- 
terest in life is as eager as ever and there 
is no faltering of his hand at the tiller of his 
little launch, the Twilight, despite his 
ninety-four years. 

At the banquet a prize was awarded for 
the most artistic arrangement of island 
flowers for decorative purposes. An un- 
pretentious arrangement ot simple flowers 
and mosses was adjudged the best and the 
prize went to a group consisting of Miss 
Esther Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., Miss 
Mary Carter of Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Edward Thommen of Billerica, Mass. 
Miss Mary E. Redman of Lexington, Mass., 
received the silver tennis trophy for the 
third time—thereby winning it perma- 
nently. In the men’s singles the winner 
was Willard Roper of Belmont, Mass., and 
in mixed doubles the prizes went to Miss 
Ruth Tower and Roland Greeley, both of 
Lexington. David Packard’s baseball 
team won the series and the two pingpong 
tournament winners were Otto Renner 
of Germantown, Pa., and Miss Mary Red- 
man of Lexington. 

Daily leadership conferences have helped 
the delegates with practical information 
for use in their local unions, and daily 
student conferences have covered a variety 
of world and personal problems. The 
morning chapel and candlelight services 
each day have revealed something of the 
deeper spiritual effects of this environ- 


ment. 
* * 


TO HOLD SUMMER SERVICES AT 
THIRD CHURCH, CHICAGO 

The Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ill., will continue its regular Sunday morn- 
ing services through July. It was felt 
by the minister, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
and the officers of the church that, because 
of the World’s Fair, many Unitarian 
visitors might avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to attend church during the 
summer. Mr. Wilson preached the first 
two Sundays in July and there will be sup- 
plies for the remainder of the month. The 
church is at 5521 West Lake Street. 


* * 


Worcester, Mass.—Awards for per- 
fect attendance at the First Unitarian 
Church school, over periods ranging from 
one to five years, were recently made to 
forty-seven pupils. 
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My Introduction to Unitarianism 


P. W. 


Born, reared, and educated a funda- 
mentalist of the fundamentalists, I did 
not discover The Christian Register with 
its message of liberal religion until I was in 
my senior year in college. My ‘opening 
of the books” in college had done much to 
shake my faith in the dogmas of my church, 
and the subjects of astronomy, church his- 
tory, and biblical literature, especially 
these three, left me with many doubts 
concerning the validity of the claims of 
the church. The teachers attempted to 
teach all these subjects from the funda- 
mentalist viewpoint, but in spite of the 
teachers’ hindrances I acquired, as many 
another has done, the knowledge that was 
to free me from the shackles of a horrible 
theology. In my senior year (1927-28), I 
took a course in library science and, in con- 
nection with this class, worked fourteen 
hours a week in the college library. Early 
in the year the librarian gave a lecture on 
the selection of magazines for use in the li- 
braries of the parochial high schools of the 
denomination. In the course of her lec- 
ture, the librarian mentioned that li- 
brarians must be alert in keeping objec- 
tionable periodicals off the library tables. 


She then cited her own experience with The. 


Christian Register, which was being sent 
gratis to the college library. She had be- 
come: librarian a year before and had 
placed The Christian Register on the maga- 
zine rack with the other journals. Soon, 
however, one of the professors called her 
attention to the unorthodox qualities of 
The Register and informed her that the 
magazine should be excluded from the 
reading room. She assured the professor 
that she had thought the magazine to be a 
Baptist or Methodist publication, and that 
she would certainly keep it from the hands 
of the students since it was an organ of 
Unitarianism. In her account of the in- 
cident, she parenthetically remarked that 
she did not ask the publishers to cancel 
the subscription because that copy might 
be sent to some other school where it 
would be put on the library tables and 
might be instrumental ‘‘in sending some- 
one else to perdition.”’ 

Throughout that school term I read that 
library copy of The Christian Register. 
If the weekly copy arrived in the mail 
when I happened to be on duty in the li- 
brary, I would lay it aside and later take 
it to my room and read it avidly. Often 
I retrieved The Register from the waste- 
basket where some ‘other librarian had 
thrown it. 

I was highly gratified to learn of a 
church which, instead of hating and fear- 
ing the findings of scholarship, welcomed 
and embraced them. From then on I was 
a Unitarian at heart, although it was nearly 
two years before my wife (a former class- 
mate) and I had the opportunity ot attend- 
ing a Unitarian church. We hesitated a 


Minton 


year before joining the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship, but during that year our love and 
respect for Unitarians and Unitarianism 
grew, and it has been over two years now 
since we signed the bond of union of the 
First Unitarian Church of Stockton: ‘In 
the love of truth, we unite for spiritual 
strength and the service or man.”’ 
* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
McGREGOR, IOWA 


The annual Young People’s Institute 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association met at McGregor, Iowa, from 
June 19 to June 25. At the conference 
were representatives from Omaha, Neb., 
Joliet, Ill., Lincoln, Mass.,and Des Moines, 
Davenport, Waterloo, and Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

The regular morning lectures were given 
by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Lincoln, 
Mass., speaking on “Evaluating Life,” 
and Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Universalist 
minister at Waterloo, Iowa, speaking on 
“Current International Affairs.” 

Illustrated evening lectures were given 
by Rev. Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, speaking on ‘‘Hungary and Transyl- 
vania,” Rev. Evans L. Worthley, Iowa 
City, Iowa, who told of “‘A Year in Ire- 
land,’”’ and Mr. Greeley on ‘‘Historic Uni- 
tarianism.”” Rev. Charles J. Dutton of 
Des Moines gave a lecture on “Joseph 
Priestley”” Thursday evening, and Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, 
spoke on “The Human Unfit” on Friday 
evening. The sermon Sunday morning 
was preached by Dr. Snyder. 

Officers for next year are: President, 
Ervil McIlvaine, Omaha; vice-president, 
Rosemary Filip, Cedar Rapids; secretary 
and treasurer, Edith Murphy, Davenport; 
regional vice-presidents, Eunice Davis, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mary Eloise Anderson, 
Des Moines, Bertram Metcalf, Davenport, 
Franklin Brewster, Joliet, Illinois, and 
Patty Pitts, Waterloo. 


* * 


DRAMATIZING LIBERALISM 
AROUND THE WORLD 


A pageant entitled ‘Liberal Children 
Around the World” and dramatizing lib- 
eral religious movements in thirty-two 
countries, was given its first presentation 
by the members of the Unitarian Church 
School in Peterboro, N. H., June 11. 
The pageant was written by Mrs. Eva W. 
Day, assisted by Miss Mary L. Baker and 
Miss Mary W. Stone. The minister, 
Rev. Richard Allen Day, read the pro- 
logue. The children were dressed in the 
native costumes, and carried the national 
flag of the various nations, and gave brief 
messages about the liberal churches in the 
different lands. A copy of the pageant 
has been sent to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 


AT 


IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 


Municipal rackets could be ended, de- 
clares Dr. Holmes in Stockton 


When the Unitarian Church of Stockton, | 
Calif., shared the visit of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes June 11 with Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches, nearly a thousand 
people heard Dr. Holmes speak on “Mu- 
nicipal Corruption in America—Is it In- 
evitable?”’ 

Dr. Holmes spoke at length of his part 
in the Seabury investigation which resulted 
in the resignation of Jimmy Walker. 

“The real reason rackets exist,” Dr. 
Holmes declared, ‘‘is because they finance 
the police departments and through them 
the political machines above them. Rack- 
ets would end in twenty-four hours on 
orders from headquarters. It is hard to 
realize that the criminals who feed on us are 
allies of the police departments we pay to 
protect us.” 

He contrasted municipal conditions in 
the United States with those of “most 
civilized European countries,’ and said 
that “European cities prided themselves 
on giving the utmost in public service. 
The government of New York City is not 
interested in serving the people,” he 
charged, ‘‘but in enhancing private in- 
terests at the expense of the public.” 

Housing in Europe, he said, where popu- 
lations are over-crowded or housed in 
squalid tenements, becomes a municipal 
activity. He spoke of houses constructed 
by many German municipalities and rented 
to workers at $3.50 a month. “Suggestions 
that American municipalities do this are 
denounced as socialism,” he said, adding, 
“Just why Socialists should be denounced, 
I cannot tell. For Socialists are imbued 
with a faith that we can have a better 
social order than we now have.” 

“The moment orders go out from those 
in control of the political machinery of any 
municipality to the police that all racket- 
eering, gambling, speakeasies, prostitution 
and all other forms of commercial vice 
shall cease, they will end,” he said, but 
added that those orders will never be is- 
sued until the churches and schools edu- 
cate the American people away from their 
belief that the only measure of success is 
money, no matter how acquired. 

C.M.V. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S SYMPOSIUM AT 
BERKELEY 


“What I Would Like to Do to Help My 
Fellow Men” is the title of a symposium 
by the pupils of the First Unitarian 
Church School in Berkeley, Calif., which 
has been issued in a neat typewritten 
booklet. A preface by Herbert Higgin- 
botham, director of religious education, 
points out that all the contributions are 
left just as the children wrote them. Chil- 
dren of ages from four to fifteen years tell 
what they wish to do when they grow up | 
that will benefit other people. 


i 


_ listed them in this noble cause. 


IN TRIBUTE TO DR. WESTWOOD 


For his services with the Laymen’s 
League as missioner of liberal 
religion 
The last day of June marked the formal 


- conclusion of the six years’ service of Dr. 


Horace Westwood to the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League as its staff mission preacher. 


Dr. Westwood, however, had preached for ” 


several missions of the League prior to his 
connection with the organization, and he 


| will continue to be actively interested in 
_ missions through his work as director of 


the newly formed Mission Brotherhood. 
Dr. Westwood’s first continuous labors 


with the League were during the church 


year of 1926-1927, when he conducted 


missions on leave of absence from his 
parish in Toledo, Ohio. In 1927 he joined 


the League staff as mission preacher, and 
was formally consecrated to his work at an 
impressive service in Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

His years with the League have seen this 
work extend from Unitarian parishes with 
a settled minister out to territories where 


- there is no libera! church and to churches of 


the Universalist fellowship. The culminat- 


ing point in this period was the organiza- 


tion under his influence of the Mission 
Brotherhood, a Liberal Preaching Order, 
and its maiden adventure of ten simul- 


taneous missions in the state of North 


Carolina. Dr. Westwood has, in a real 


sense, led in the making of a new epoch in 


the history of liberal religion. 
Following is the text of a testimonial 


- from the League to Dr. Westwood, unani- 
-mously authorized at the recent annual 


meeting of the League’s Council in Boston: 
“Horace Westwood, apostle of the gospel 
of liberalism, mission preacher of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League from 1927 to 1933. 
“Among the first of those to conceive the 
idea of preaching missions for the Unitarian 


_ denomination, he has furthered the high 
_ purpose for which they were established 


until they have become a vital part of 
the organic life of American liberalism. 


| His unflagging zeal and consecrated devo- 


tion have inspired other leaders and en- 
His coun- 
sel and eloquence have reawakened our 
own people to a truer appreciation of their 
heritage and have brought a vision of finer 
living to a multitude of those who for the 
first time have heard from his lips the glad 
tidings of religious freedom. 

“His service to the League has been 
but the foundation of an enduring service 
to mankind. The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League here records officially its apprecia- 
tion of this service and its affection for 


_ this man.” 


* * 


Fitchburg, Mass.-—Fourteen new mem- 


bers were received into the First Parish 


_ Church during June. 
school age, members of the Young People’s 
_ Religious Union. Ten children were bap- 


Five were of high 


tized on Children’s Day, and pins for per- 
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fect attendance were awarded twenty-four 
members of the Sunday school. Four 
were for four years and three for eight 
years, the rest for one and two years. Mrs. 
Henry FI. Grout is superintendent. Rev. 
Howard A. Pease has completed sixteen 
years as minister of this church. 
* * 
OHIO VALLEY YOUNG PEOPLE 


In their seventh summer conference 


at Clifty Falls 


The seventh annual conference of the 
Ohio Valley Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held again 
this year at Clifty Falls, Madison, Ind., 
June 16-18. There were registered at the 
conference forty-eight people, from Louis- 
ville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Columbus, 
Ohio, Boston, Mass., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The speakers for the conference were 
Rey. Carl H. Olson of the First Universal- 
ist Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rev. 
R. Lester Mondale of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Bradford Gale, new president of the 
Y. P. R. U., talked Friday evening, coun- 
seling coordination of the mind, body and 
spirit. Up to the present time, he said, 
the distinction has been too great between 
these three. He believed that a perfect 
harmony can be achieved through the 
young people of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. This can be ac- 
complished by the proper tactics in the 
presentations of their ideals. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., Miss Elizabeth 
Kennedy, Miss Janet Knickerbocker, Hor- 
ace B. Robinson and Albert Webster drove 
from the East to attend the conference. 

The theme was “Deeds Not Creeds.”’ 
Both speakers freely discussed the prob- 
lems of present-day life. In Mr. Olson’s 
talk Friday afternoon, he stated that the 
fundamentals of religion reside in the com- 
mandment to love the supreme God with 
all your heart and to apply it practically by 
showing love to your neighbor. If a 
creed stands between the individual and 
ethical life, if it diverts attention from the 
present life to logical guesses regarding the 
remote future, it is an obstacle in the way 
of religion. 

Friday evening, at the campfire, Mr. 
Mondale spoke about the present-day 
economic situation. During the discussion 
that followed Mr. Mondale presented a 
similarity between feudal times and 
present times. He stated that, as the serf 
of old was merely permitted to exist by 
the overlord of the manor, so the worker of 
today is often exploited by the capitalist 
group. The survival of civilization de- 
pends upon finding a remedy for this in- 
justice. If this means a new system we 
must be ready for it. After this talk, an 
impressive candlelight service was led by 
Mary Frances Doeppers of Indianapolis. 

Saturday morning Mr. Olson suggested 
that the various groups affiliated with the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches plan 


and carry out a project of some sort that 
will express an attitude of the affiliates. 
True liberals should maintain an attitude 
of courage and frankness, allowing neither 
pessimism nor optimism to maintain un- 
questioned control, and realizing the sanc- 
tity of human personality. Let us seek to 
remove the bitterness of class struggle, re- 
placing it with sympathetic understanding 
of our fellowman. Evolution not revolu- 
tion should be our purpose. 

Mr. Mondale that evening gave the 
group an insight into the problem of recon- 
ciling Marxism with Christianity in our 
social order. 

After his talk there was dancing and a 
candlelight service, led by Clinton Johnson 
of Louisville. 

At the Saturday afternoon business 
meeting, a committee was appointed to 
choose a delegate to attend the Young 
People’s Christian Union conference at 
Turkey Run, Ind., July 5-12. At this time 
the Boston group spoke, and S. B. Smalley, 
director of religious education in the First 
Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, made a 
few remarks regarding young people’s 
work. 

A church service was held Sunday morn- 
ing with Mr. Mondale preaching the ser- 
mon. His address was a fitting climax to 
the conference. These officers were 
elected: President, Darrel Snyder of In- 
dianapolis; vice-president, Ernest Wilde of 
Cincinnati; secretary, Miss Billy Merz of 
Columbus; and treasurer, Miss Alveratta 
Stoddard of Indianapolis. The national 
representative appointed was Miss Eu- 
genia Van Overbeke of Louisville. Miss 
Van Overbeke was also elected to be the 
delegate representing the federation at 
the Y. P. C. U. meeting in July. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George S. Cooke, minister of-the 
Second Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
of Northampton, sailed on Thursday, June 
22, on M. S. Vuleania. Mr. Cooke will 
spend the months of July and August 
visiting relatives and friends in Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, Mount Lebanon, 
Syria and Alexandria, Egypt. 


Norman W. Storer, prominent layman 
of the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and formerly a member of 
the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, received the medal annually 
awarded at the commencement of the Ohio 
State University to an alumnus outstand- 
ing in the field of engineering. Mr. 
Storer is the author of numerous technical 
papers on electrical engineering and a 
member of several engineering societies. 


Rev. John N. Mark, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Arlington, 
Mass., delivered commencement addresses 
during June at Hebron Academy in Maine, 
Proctor Academy in Andover, N. H., and 
the Normal School in Farmington, Me. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


These are my last words 
to you: 
Be not afraid of life. 
William James. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNITARIANS 
MEET 


Let principles common to Christian- 
ity, Judaism and Buddhism rule 
the world, says Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes 


The summer conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was held 
in Francestown with the Union Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) acting as 
host on Saturday, June 24, and Sunday, 
June 25. Over 250 delegates and friends 
registered. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. William McLine fifty delegates were 
entertained in the homes of Francestown 
friends. 

After supper, the New Hampshire As- 
sociate Alliance, the Laymen’s League 
chapters represented, and the young people 
held simultaneous meetings. The Alliance 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. Elaine 
C. Eastman. Greetings were brought by 
Mrs. Carrol F. Clark, president of the 
hostess branch. Reports were presented, 
after which Miss Louise Brown, treasurer 
of the General Alliance, spoke in her usual- 
ly effective and delightful manner. At 
the meeting of the laymen, Henry B. Hill 
presided and introduced as the leader of 
the discussion William C. Crawford of 
Boston, Mass. William B. Rice, acting 
minister of the Francestown church, and 
Carl B. Wetherell conducted an informal 
round-table discussion with the young 
people. 

All came together in the beautiful church 
auditorium for the “combined meeting,” 
which was presided over by Mr. Wetherell, 
president of the conference. Mr. Craw- 
ford gave a most clearcut, convincing talk 
as to the functions and challenges of the 
American Unitarian Association, tying up 
these opportunities with the challenge of 
modern youth, in whom he has the greatest 
confidence and for whom he~entertains 
fondest hopes. The service of worship 
that followed was conducted by Rev. Eric 
A. Ayer ot Manchester. 

Recreation and a meeting of the direc- 
tors occupied Sunday morning up to the 
service of public worship, conducted by Mr. 
Rice. The conference sermon was preached 
by Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Germantown, 
Pa., his subject being “Our Religion and 
Others.”” Mr. Forbes gave a most stimu- 
lating sermon, bringing together the com- 
mon principles of Christianity, Judaism 
and Buddhism, picturing a sympathy of 


DIR-EC FOR Y¥ 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


EE the new Unitarian 
educational posters on 
the sixth floor of the Uni- 
tarian Building in Boston. 
Prepared by the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
is 


Your Church Paper 
Support it 
You need it—It needs you 
Subscription $3.00 per year 


religions, which, if practised today, would 
make this world a wonderful place in 
which to live. The quartette of the Peter- 
boro church, assisted by the choir of eight 
young ladies of the Francestown church, 
rendered excellent music. 

The roll call at lunch showed fifteen 
churches of the conference represented, 
Peterboro leading (after Francestown) 
with thirty-five delegates; Lebanon second; 
Manchester third; Andover fourth. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. James A. 
Tufts, Jr.; vice-president, Mrs. W. Bar- 
nard Daniell; secretary, Miss Olive Clark; 
treasurer, Miss Gertrude Emerson; di- 
rectors for three years, Mrs. Eugene Leslie 
and Mrs. Hattie Clark. 

The business session voted resolutions 
of gratitude to Rev. Earl C. Davis for 
his many years of loyal service as general 
secretary and treasurer of the conference, 
for the hospitality of the Francestown 
church, and for the music by the Peter- 
boro and Francestown choirs and organist; 
and appropriated $15 to the General 
Theological Library in Boston. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald of Boston, Mass., a summer 


resident of Francestown, spoke most con- 
vineingly of the great need of the Uni- 
tarian Church to look forward. Two nega- 
tive qualities we must avoid: consolationand 
confirmation. Three positive qualities we 
should cultivate: conviction, consecration 
and construction. To illustrate her ex- 
cellent talk a pageant, written by Mrs. 
Macdonald for this occasion, was presented 
by some twenty-five members of the 
Francestown church. This pageant is 
highly commended to all churches. 


* * 


RADIO SERVICES 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday. 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.380 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. ’ 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


: | 
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Fred Alban Weil 
Rey. Fred, Alban Weil, for the last three 


years minister of our congregation in 


Salem, Ore., died there June 7, after a two 
weeks’ illness. 
Mr. Weil was born May 7, 1874, in 


_ North Andover, Mass. He was a member 


of the class of 1892, Phillips Academy, 
Andover. He was engaged in newspaper 
work 1895-1900. He was graduated from 


the Meadville Theological School in 1904, 
and supplied the pulpit of our church in 


Hood River, Ore., that summer. Having 
accepted an invitation to be the minister 
of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 


| Ill, he was ordained there, and remained 


as pastor three years. He then went to 
Bellingham, Wash., where he served ten 
years. While at Bellingham, he ministered 


_ also to neighboring communities includ- 


ing the Icelandic colony at Blaine, Wash. 
From 1917 to 1920 he was pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Denver, Colo., 
and from 1920 to 1929 of the First Parish 
Church, Quincy, Mass. After traveling in 
Europe for several months, and a year in 
Bellingham, -endeavoring to recover his 
health, which had become seriously im- 


paired, he undertook ministerial work once 
- more when called to Salem. 


In every community where Mr. Weil 
lived, he took active part in public affairs. 


' He was a Mason and an honorary life 


member of the Elks. Before leaving Mas- 
sachusetts for Meadville, he was an orderly 
in the eighth regiment, Massachusetts Vol- 


-unteer Militia, and was paymaster’s clerk 


at the conclusion of the Spanish War. In 
Bellingham he was president of the As- 
sociated Charities. While in Denver he 
was a speaker for the Federal Reserve 
Bank through Kansas, and regional field 
Public 
Health Service in the Southern states 
during the World War. In Quincy he was 


chairman of the Woodward Institute for 
' Girls; and he was instrumental in the or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Ministerial 


Union, of which he was the first presi- 


‘ dent. 


Mr. Weil married Ellen Smith Eliot, 


_ daughter of Rev. Thomas Lamb and Hen- 


rietta R. Eliot, July 1, 1905, in Portland, 
Ore. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, Thomas Eliot Weil of Washington, 
D. C., and a daughter, Janet Hobart Weil, 
a senior in Willamette University, Salem. 

The funeral, attended by relatives and 


immediate friends, was held in Portland, 


June 9. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of 


' Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. W. G. Eliot, 


_Jr., of Portland, iaiakad. On Sunday, 
ene 11, a large congregation gathered in 


_ the Salem church for the public memorial 
‘service, which was conducted by Dr. W. G. 


_ Eliot, Jr., one time himself pastor of this 
church. 


r : elf to be an able administrator. 


Mr. Weil had, during his twenty-nine 
years of service in our churches, held im- 
rtant pulpits and had also proved him- 
But his 


chief strength lay in his man-to-man re- 
lationships. The letters that have poured 
in since his death testify to the enduring 
friendships he made everywhere. He was a 
wise and helpful pastor, and loyal to every 
task to which he set his hand. He was 
firm in his devotion to the best traditions 
and ideals of his calling as a Christian 
minister. 
W.G. Eliot, Jr. 


* * 


WASHINGTON YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
THEIR FIRST ‘“‘POWWOW’”’ 


Seventy miles from Washington, D. C., 
in the Blue Ridge mountains at Charmian, 
Pa., just over the Maryland line, the high 
school classes of All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
School held their first ““Powwow,” June 22- 
25. The Clermont, with ample grounds, a 
swimming pool near by, a suitable assembly 
room and excellent food, proved a delightful 
spot for this three-day conference. The 
available time was fully occupied with a 
balanced ration of inspiring addresses, per- 
tinent discussions, and recreational ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of All 
Souls’ Church and dean of the Powwow, 
led a series of conferences on ‘‘Old Ideas in 
a New World.” An illustrated talk on 
“Great Religious Paintings” by Mrs. 
Pierce proved interesting and informative. 
Elwood Street, director of the Washington 
Community Chest and a member of All 
Souls’ Church, led a discussion on ‘‘The 
New Deal,” Mrs. Street one on “Family 
Problems,’ and F. Hughes Evans one 
on “The Complex International Situa- 
tion.” 

The young people participated actively 
in these discussions,and on Sunday morn- 
ing committees which had been appointed 
for each session presented findings. The 
young people also took part in an opening 
and closing service each day and in the 
Sunday morning service. Charmian Chat- 
ter, the Powwow daily, added much to the 
interest. 

In addition to those already named, 
Mrs. Esma Lachowicz, Miss Marjorie 
Brockett and Carl A. Mendum were 
members of “‘the Crew,’’ and assisted par- 
ticularly in the recreational program. The 
student council, composed of Jean Harden, 
Katherine Eneix, Jane Groggins, William 
Vorkoeper, Eugene Meuller, and Thomas 
Street, gave helpful assistance. Although 
there were only twenty young people in 
attendance, without exception they are 
already looking forward to the Powwow 
of 1934, and it will be surprising if the 
number is not doubled. The Powwow was 
under the auspices of the church school, 
and Laurence C. Staples acted as director. 


* * 


DR. BLAKE TO SANTA BARBARA 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESSIVES TO 
MEET IN DEERING, N. H. 


At the Community Center in Deering, 
N. H., a conference for the progressives of 
all denominations will be held July 30- 
August 1. The speakers include Dr. 
James Black of Scotland, Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, and 
other noted men, well known in the religious 
world. There are accommodations for 
150, including cottages for eighteen fami- 
lies. 

Last summer saw the beginning of these 
conferences. Several Unitarian clergy- 
men from the Boston, Mass., area were 
greatly impressed with the opportunity 
presented. The speaker last summer was 
Dr. Frederick William Norwood of City 
Temple, London. Dr. Eleanor A. Camp- 
bell of New York City is the general di- 
rector. 

* * 


ELMER S. FORBES DIES 


Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of Weston, Mass., 
died in New York, N. Y., Monday, July 3. 
Mr. Forbes was attached to the staff of 
the American Unitarian Association for 
twenty-one years, retiring in 1929. A 
tribute will appear in an early issue of The 
Register. ; 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


T. Andrew Caraker is minister of the 
Universalist Church of Our Father, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jessie E. Donahue was formerly publicity 
secretary for the American Unitarian 
Association and editor of The Unitarian 
News Letter. 


Walter Prichard Eaton has recently been 
appointed professor of drama at Yale 
University. He is an author and a 
lecturer on dramatic topics. 


W. G. Eliot, Jr., is minister emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Society of Portland, 
Ore. 


Percy W. Gardner is General Counsel for 
the American Unitarian Association, a 
member of the Association’s finance 
committee and a director. He is alsoa 
member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 


Alfred Baker Lewis is secretary of the 
New England District of the Socialist 
Party. 


Harold P. Marley is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


P. W. Minton graduated from the 
Pacific Union College in May, 1928. In 
January, 1930, he and Mrs. Minton re- 
signed from the Adventist Church, andin 
March, 1931, they beeame members of the 
First Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif. 


Harold E. B. Speight is dean-elect of 
Swarthmore College. 
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Pleasantries 


Dr. Stanley Jones, noted missionary- 
evangelist, speaking before the annual 
conference of Methodists at Stockton, 
California, told of conducting evangelistic 
meetings in Mukden while the city was 
being bombarded and attacked by emeny 
troops. 

“Bombs were dropping from the sky,” 
he said, ‘“‘and we could hear the rat-a-tat- 
tat of machine guns, but the meeting went 
on without interruption. And when I 
gave the invitation at the close of the 
service, 250 Chinese came forward and 
surrendered to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Well, after all, how were the natives to 
know who was bombarding the city? 

VW 
* * 

Sightseeing Guide (in Boston): ‘On 
your right you see the tablet marking the 
spot where Paul Revere stood waiting for 
the signal to be hung in the Old North 
Church.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “‘Oh dear, what a 
shame! And why did they pick the Old 
North Church to hang him in?”—Path- 
finder. 

* * 

When we went over to the new broad- 
casting house we were told that the man 
in the control room, who has to make 
notes on the services and describe any 
faults or noises, gave the following report 
on one of the services broadcast from St. 
Martin’s: ‘‘Minister blasting badly. Con- 
gregation faint.’””—St. Martin’s Review. 

* * 

A Scotchman went to a fancy dress ball 
in the guise of Napoleon. A friend meeting 
him at the function said, “Now why on 
earth should a Scotchman assume the 
character of Napoleon?” 

“Well, for one thing, you can keep your 
hand on your wallet all the time,” said the 
Scot.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Colleen: ‘“‘Why is Hortense so provoked? 
The papers gave a full account of her wed- 
ding.”’ . 

Clarabelle: “‘Yes, but they put in that 
‘Miss Powell was married to the well- 
known collector of antiques.’’’—Brantford 
Expositor. 

* * 

Professor: ‘“‘What is density?” 

Student: “I can’t exactly define it, but I 
can give you a good illustration ot it.” 

Professor: “The illustration’ you have 
already given is enough—sit down.”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

*“‘Here’s a scientific sharp who says that 
there are styles in emotion.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Haven’t you seen 
people with their dignity ruffled?”—Ez- 
change. 

+ — 

The fact that this civilization survives 
makes us wonder more and more what 
could have destroyed the old ones. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this yecr for the support of 
our ¢ ged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. PO_LARD, ° reasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 


provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 


are encouraged to take part in normal as- 

sociations. 

F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


No committed cases. 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
Schoo] and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon, D.D., Meadville Theological Schoo, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


COMING 


In Early Issues of 
The Christian Register 


“The Oxford Movement,” by the Right 
Reverend I. W. A. Nichols, Religious 
Editor of The New York World Telegram. 


“Religion at Harvard,” by T. L. Harris, 
Adviser in Religion at Harvard. 


“After the National Industrial Recovery 
Act?” by the Right Reverend R. A. 
McGowan, Assistant Director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Association. 


“The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism,” by 
Louis Harap, Assistant in Philosophy in 
Harvard College. 


“Two Masters,” by T. S. Eliot, English 
poet, critic, and Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard 1932-33. 


“The Mind of the Working Man,” by 
Robert T. Weston, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Other well-known contributors will be 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard; Pro- 
tessor Charles H. Lyttle of Meadville; 
Donald Moreland, in charge of work among 
discharged prisoners with Boston Indus- 
trial Aid Society; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Parish in 
Milton, Mass.; Miss Annie M. Pousland 
of Salem, Mass. 


To new subscribers The Register is offer- 
ing the 22 issues trom July 1 for $1.00. 


ORDER NOW 


to insure all the issures 


- 
July 13, 1933 


